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 EXOD., xx. 13. 


rno⁰ SHALT NOT KILL, 


4 | 


N the argument, which ſhews the deine 


precept to be the only foundation of the 


moſt valuable human right, or in that, 
which contains the reaſons for the precept®, 
it will hardly be thought a fault, whatever 
other defects they may have, that they ſup- 
poſe the Legiſlator to have man for his 
object, and the enactment to be the inhi- 
bition of murder and ſuicide. Even to have 
mentioned, that either argument ſtood on 


the foot of ſuch preliminaries, ſo little to be 
queſtioned, would have then for that reaſon, 
required an excuſe; and, perhaps, the ſame 


would be wanted for bringing ſach con- 
ſiderations now into notice, if the oppor- 
tunity had not come for them to take rank, 
and to be allowed their turn. If it be their 
Pt from that ſhall things inſig- 
nificant 

9 See the former Sermon. 
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nificant derive ene, The e 00 
of a law muſt propoſe the common, as well 
as unfold the hidden and ſkilful point. 
[ Thoſe, whom a law protects, muſt form a 
part of it's meaning and it's commentary. 
It has been ſaid, that the Hebrew verb in 
the text, denoting to kill, is, when uſed in 
Scripture, generally applied to thoſe caſes, 
where the life of man is taken away *. 
Vet it is not pretended, that it is always ſo 
applied. And the interpretation, which on 
this account, makes the precept the protec- 
tion of man alone, may be thought to 
ſuſtain a loſs, even by one exception. Nor 
will the exactneſs or preciſion of words at 
any time ſerve for a ſure meaſure of doctrine. 
Human ſpeech is impatient of reſtraint. It 


is in this ſenſe, as well as in others, winged; 


it is prompt to overtedp: the anime of one 
ſignification only, | 
It has alſo been ſaid, on the behalf of 

this reſtriction of the commandment in it's 
| object, that the commandment belongs to 
the ſecond table of the decalogue, and that 
that table comprizes the ſum of our duty to 
our negabour f. But it is probable, the 


— diviſion 
* Adr. Rivet. Oper. Theolog. Tom. i. p. 1376. 


+. Calvin, Inftitut. p. 83. Genev. 15 50. A. Rivet. ibid. 
p. 1229. Secker's Lectures on the Catechiſm of the Church 
of Ay aa LeR, xvüii. | 
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Ae, of the decalogue inta two tables, 
which is alluded to in this aſſertion, had 
reſpect to one or other only, of theſe ends, 
either the accommodation of. Moſes, who 
was to carry them in his hands down from 
the top of Sinai to the plain, or, to ſuit the 
ſize of their future repoſitory, the ark. - If, 
| however, it were allowed, that, in the in- 
vention of the two compartments, regard 
was had to another end, which is, the 
divifion of virtue into the duty to God, 
and the duty to our neighbour, ſtill, that 
ſuch was the aim of the inditer, is an 
aſſumption previous to the proof of the 
contents. of the tables, when it ought to be 
a deduction from it. And therefore this 
aſſertion cannot here be deemed an argument. 
The true, and perhaps, the only rea- 
ſon, why no living thing, but man, 1s 
the object of the law, is this; that it's 
protection had been long wholly withdrawn 
from the brute creation. At the fall it was 
withdrawn in part. Animals then began 
to die in ſacrifice. At the deluge was loſt 
all life's privilege. They then began to die 
alſo for man's convenience and daily food. 
From that period man is lord, together with 


God, of their life and being. 
A2 e 


„From 1 ahis: reſtriction of the 
| precept, we are naturally led, in the order 


of our thoughts and ſubject, to the things, 
it forbids. And theſe are murder and 


ſuicide; acts, differing from each other in 


done circumſtance only, this being the ex- 


tinction of life by the life's owner; that, it's 
extinction by another's violence. The 
tranſgreſſion and the guilt, in both, are the 
| ſame; nor, unleſs we be nice in differences, 
does the puniſhment differ, but in this. 
In the one caſe it commences on earth; 
man is joined with God in the purſuit of, 
blood: in the other, it commences from the 
inviſible judgement ſeat ; God's arm is by 
itſelf in vengeance. 
In the mention of murder and ſaicide, as 
the things forbidden, our explanation ſeems 
now to terminate. If the language be an 
- Interpreter, the law offers nothing more to 
the reader. It has, however, happened, 


that a ſentiment of another ſort, not bound- 


ing the law by this conſtruction, is generally 
current. Moſt, if not all, approved com- 
mentators have held, that not only murder 
and ſuicide are prohibited, but anger having 
no cauſe, hatred, revenge, envy, malice, 
eruelty, and even words of malevolence, 
155 reproach, 


„% <4 5 


reproach, or diſdain. Neither 3 is this the 


+I whole. The precept-is thought to be impe - ; 
rative, as well as prohibitory, to enjoin ' 


| ſuch acts of kindneſs, as ſhall ſecure from 
Injury, promote the- livelihood, ſafety and 
welfare of our neighbour *. 

On which interpretation we obſerve, i in 
general, that it does not appear conſiſtent - 
with our notions of legiſlation, 'or, of the 

| known benevolence and tried equity of him, 
who was in the preſent inſtance the legiſla- 


tor, that ſo much meaning, if ſo much were 


Intended, ſhould be expreſſed in words not 
ſeeming to teach it, that their real ſhould 
lie fo deep below their apparent import. 
We do indeed with reluctance advance this 
obſervation, becauſe it is, or, is like, the 
argument oft upon the lip of contumacy 
and rebellion. It meaſures the divine con- 
duct and appointments by our notions. 
We mean not ſo here; for, if this interpre- 
tation be the true, let God be true, man 
a a liar, | 
If it could be thewn, in any ſubſequent 
part of the code, which was at this time 
delivered to Iſrael; that the commandment 
was ſaid to take this extenſive acceptation, 
the 


| 4 Calvin. ibid. p. 82. Io. A. Rivet, p. 1377. &c. 
Secker, Lect. xxiv. E | 
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. munen os: be ie diſpute; 1 
even, if it could be ſhewn to have been the 
caſe in any other after regulation, whilſt 
the ſame form of adminiſtration laſted, there 
would/be leſs difficulty i in admitting "OP 
legiſlator is at liberty in a ſubſequent. part 
of the ſame code, to determine the meaning 
of a former ordinance. But no proof of 
this kind has been attempted. Such a 
comment does not appear in the books of 
| Moſes, or, even, in the whole of the Old 
. Teſtament. 3 95 
The appeal is to the New Teſtament 5 


- 45. . But it is to be remembered, that this 
is an appeal to the time of a new or ſecond 


lawgiver, to a new or ſecond diſpenſation 
and code. And, ſuppoſing the paſſages here 

appealed to to warrant the appeal, the 
ancient Jew muſt be liberated from obedi- 


ence to this precept in that conſtruction of 
it. It can bind thus; it can be on the 


frontlet thus, in the new ee of righ- 


,. teouſneſs only. 


Vet perhaps, on an examination of the 
| paſſages it may be juſtly doubted, whether 
the conſtruction be obligatory on the Chriſ- 
tian, His lawgiver's words are theſe, 


Ye have heard that it was ſaid by them of old 
time, Thou ſhalt not Kill; and whoſoever fall 


till, 


» * * 
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5 kil, fall be i in danger of the 8 But 2 
ay unto you, That whoſoever is angry with his 
brother without a cauſe, Jhall be in danger 2 
o Judgement ; and whoſoever ſhall ſay to his brother, © | 
Raca, ſhall be in danger of the council: but who= | 
ever. ſhall ſay, Thou fool, ſhall be i in lang of = 
tell fire.* x | £4. 
On which we obſerve, that there are ex- 
5 preſſions here, leading us to contraſt and 
oppoſe, not to combine and gather under 
one, theſe rules of duty; to contraſt the 
ancient teaching with the inſtruction of the 
then teacher of Iſrael. The intent of _ 
| ſpeaker was, to hold up, in a way of diſ- 1 
paragement, the leſs extenſive obligation of 
the Jew, lying in a precept of a narrow . | 
"flip, of a narrow bound, and to ſhew, in 
diſtinction from it, and, in a way of honour, | 
the more extenſive obligations of the Chriſ- 
tian, in the. broad, full ſcroll of Chriſt; to 
hold up, in ſome ſort, to contempt, the 
parſimony of the old diſpenſation, and the 
niggardlineſs of it's virtue, when compared 1 
with the richneſs.of the Chriſtian economy, , _ || 
and the profuſion of it's righteouſneſs. . . . '|| 
This intention keeps the rules apart. The *\ | 
latter are new rules, not explanatory, but 
additional. 


To 


Ws e Matt. v. 21, 22. 


„ 
To chi this K we „ wit 
mention the ſimilar diſparaging compari- 

ſons, which follow; in particular, the con- 
traſt between the law of retaliation in the 
Moſaic ſtatutes, and the law of patience 
under aſſault in the Chriſtian, between the 
law of hatred to an enemy, and the law of 
love *. In which inſtances we ſee two new 
ſtatutes ſuperſeding and aboliſhing the old 
in diſgrace, not, as in the inſtance before us, 
an addition of commandments, the ſupple- 
ment of a ſhort rule. And it will, perhaps, 
be deemed no inſignificant al gument, rage 
to love one another, is repreſented in the 
Goſpel, as it's peculiar precept, 1s often re- 
a is called a new commandment f. ; 
The other paſſage appealed to is in the 
firſt epiſtle of St. John, and ſeems to be a 
| bite ſapport of the opinion, we diſpute, 
than the former. Whoſcever hateth his brother, 
# a murderer, Now it is acknowledged by 
all diſcreet interpreters of Scripture, that 
it's language, being popular, is frequently 
- to be underſtood. with abatement and re- 
ſtriction. It muſt alſo, we apprehend, be 
admitted by thoſe, who are beſt {killed in 
the tendencies of human paſſions, that 
hatred, though it always aims a blow at 
| | another's 


* 


Str 0 46 + John di. 34 f 1 John, 15. 


( 


, qcthet! s happineſs, yet not always ſrikes 
at the life. And therefore it is probable, | 
that the hatred ſpoken of by St. John, is 
not every ſpecies of ill will, but the male-. 
volence, which in it's direct intention and 
infallible tendency, ſeeks and hunts the life. 
Under this limit, there can be no doubt, 
but that hatred bears the ſtamp of murder. 
It is the intent, it is the deſire to kill. 
However the Jew might uſually meaſure his 


7 guilt by the outward action, he was not 


ignorant, that the intention to kill, though 
_ unaccompliſhed, was a breach of the pre- 
cept. Nor has our argument at all barred 
out the intention. Every name and deno- 
mination 'of -vice, which is akin to hatred, 
ſach, as anger and ſpite, envy and revenge, 
when it drugs it's counſel with murder's 
purpoſe, takes it 8 whole taint, colour, and 
ſmell. 

80 far we have conſidered the prohibition 
of the commandment, and have endea- 
voured to. ſhew, that it does not, as is 
maintained in this opinion, go beyond the 
ideas of murder and ſuicide. And, if what 
has been ſaid be true, the other part of the 
opinion, which holds, that the command- 
ment enjoins, as well as forbids, comes of 

B courſe 


es 
Y "PE 3 
* 


courſe to ang,” Nor indeed 
appeal been made to Seripture in ſupport 
1 this notion. The argument uſed appears IP 
| to be of this ſort, that, as in poſitive p re- \ 


-* a) 


Ki ay : 


cepts' the contrary is forbidden, ſo in nega- 


tive the contrary is enjoined . But to 


forbid the contrary in A poſitive precept, is 


to forbid one of it's violations. Whilſt the | 
injunction of the contrary in a negative 
Precept, is, in ſtrictneſs, nothing more or 
kf, than the- prohibition itſelf; To forbid, 


to kill, and to enjoin, not to kill, which is 


the real contrary, are like propoſitions. In 


the' account indeed of this precept other 


contraries have been aſſumed, ſuch, as the : 
ſaving of life, the ſecuring from injury. But 


157 is evident, theſe are not the real contraries. 
Ar this point we return from a diſcuſſion, 


ir dane bort, digrefſive, to the original 
boundary, where it was propoſed to fix the 


commandment, and terminate the explana- 


tion. Since, however, it is not unlikely, 


that, by oppoſition to a ſentiment generally 


prevailing, diſguſt, or ſolicitudes better than 
diſguſt, will be excited, it may be proper, 
from deference to thoſe laſt 8 to 
add the 8 remarks. | 


n 


| * Calvin, p. 82, A. Rives p. 515 Secker, Lect. xviii. 


ö 


WE PE be though: 1 this excluding 


F comment derogates from the moxal of the 3 
decalogue. But it is to be remembered, that 


the reſtriction of the ſixth commandment, 


or, even, of all the ten, derogates nothin 
from other precepts, of Scripture, prohibi- 
ting, or enjoining the things ſhut out from 
it or from them, but rather allows them 
their proper room, dignity and action. 
Nor are theſe few in number, which enjoin 
every. ſpecies of mercy, and forbid every 
| ſpecies of violence, which command to ſave 
life, to guard from harm, and forbid the 
thought and word of evil. Nor can they 
be rules of life of leſs authority. They are 
God's rules, though not heard in fire. The 
two great rules, on which hang all the lau and 
the prophets*, copied by Moſes into a book ; 
- hn precepts dropping from the Apoſtle's 
pen, or from the honeyed lips of Jeſus, are 
as much God's rules, as thoſe written by 
his own finger. Nor, as ſtanding on the 
ſame authority, can they be inadequate to 
the purpoſes, for which the law is given. 
The compariſon of the « conduct with them 
muſt equally convince the ſinner of tranſ- 
greſſion, and equally prove the believer's 
obedience. 


= Deut vi. 5. Levit. xix. 18. Matt. xxii. 36, "_ ; 
B 2 | 


. 755 ia 5 1 
obelicuce, - And! it is plain, they have equal | 


fſanctions. Whoſcever ſhall bill, ſiall be in 


* danger of the judgement: whoſoever is angry with 
bis, brother without a cauſe, ou wh m Tanger of 
15 the judgement a. 5 : 
- Another reflexion alſo, may poſſibly oc- 


1156 cur, that this argument ſeems to inſinuate, 


that not the decalogue'only, but the whole 
Moſaic diſpenſation is incomplete in the 
preceptive part. And we afk, why ſhould 
| that, which, in other reſpects, is imperfect, 
be complete in this? The ſecond mediator 
and lawgiver was of great dignity; he came 
from heaven, from the boſom, and the 
throne of God. He had alſo, as well as 
Moſes, authority to enact, and more than 
Moſes, autliority to annul. Himſelf too, 
the beauty of holineſs, he can well carry the, 
honour of teaching a perfect mr. 7 
It is a point alſo of ſome moment, that, 
fewer the aids to virtue, fewer the rules, 
narrower and ſhorter the code: more the 
aids, more the height, length, depth and 
" breadth of obedience. The ancient Jew 
walked in darkneſs, the diſciple of Chriſt 
walks in light. On the heart of the one, 
the operation | of the _ Ghoſt was flow 


and 
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ind feeble; on the Heurt Uf the oller it is 
an operation with a ſword's edge, quick and 
piercing, and a mighty operation, as the 


reſurrection of Jeſus from the dead. 
In treating the three firſt topics of our 
ſubject, occafion has been given to mention 


the exceptions to the commandment, or, it's 


ſuſpenſion in certain caſes. And, if there 
be any truth in the remark, that the ex- 
ception imparts vigour or genuineneſs to a 


5 rule, the omiſſion of theſe caſes would be. 
the limner's fault, who omits the ſhade, 


which throws diſtinctneſs over his picture. 


As the ſubjection of animals to man, even 


; to the ſurrender of their life, has been fully 
adverted to, a repetition of that caſe is 
| unneceſſary. | . 


The next is the caſe of the Cenaeiite, 
whom the hand of * conqueror was not 


to ſpare. 


In which exception we ſee a reſemblance 
to the former, both being a ſuſpenſion of 


the commandment, or a withdrawing of it's 
protection by other commandments. The 
only difference in the caſes, or, at leaſt, the 
_ anlydifference, we are called upon to notice, is, 


that of the two excepting or ſuſpenſive com- 
mandments, 


e . 


3 the one is an univerſal) and 
perpetual permiſſion to kill, the. other, a 
permiſſion limited to the ſwaord of Iſrael, in 
the day of it's vengeance and victory. 
To the exception of Hrael's ſoldier, who. 
3 in the armies of the living God, we 
may now add the caſe of him, who kills, . 
and expoſes himſelf to the extremities of 

death, under other banners. This indeed, 
is an exception, not having a proof ſo nigh, : 
as the two preceding, becauſe on this point 


there is no expreſs declaration. But the 


innocence of every other ſoldier, if not ſo 
5 eaſily ſhewn, is ſtill as clear, as that there 


is no ſtain on his hand, who hewed down 


Amalek's king, or on that hand, which 


, | wat the lamb that licks it. 


The expedience of government being * | 
Wert the diviſion of authority, without 
which, a man would find it irkſome to 
govern even one more than himſelf, becomes, 
like the diviſion of employment in art's 
chamber, very much the trial and the ſpe- 
cimen of human ſkill and prudence. It is 
true, the moral feelings have a concern in 
this diviſion; but it is chiefly, to ſoften the 
rigours of the authority, to exhibit it's 
ſtrength to the violence, it oppoſes, as hav- 

2 ing 


3 


i 98 1 9 
ing leſs of 151 is animal or beutel in tie ; 
as being a portion of the ſtrength of that 
Governor, in whom are united omnipotence 
and "mercy, and, by this appearance, to 
ſooth into ſubjection and peace. The moral 


— are here, what the noble temper and 


natural dignity of the lion are to his rule in 
the foreſt, to his more valid pretenſions to 


1 his might and his roar. 


It is then, chiefly, the ſkill of man, which 


is put to one of it's beſt teſts in making a 
juſt diviſion of the authority, which is to 


gbvern. He is to parcel out in feparnte 


| — and in different proportions and 


combinations the wiſdom and the ſtrength 
of the ſtate: they are to be ſo parcelled out, 
as to he effectual checks to the noxious 
efferveſcenee of human paſſions, as that 


every eneroachment may have it's peculiar 


curb, and every ſpecies of violence it's pro- 
per terror, and puniſnment. To ſome, who 
are to govern, are to be aſſigned, little more 


than their own perſonal ſtrength, and much 


counſel. The judge is to carry the white 


wand only. To others are to be aſligned, 


leſs of the ſtate's. counſel, and more of it's 


force. The ſtaff is not the enſign, merely, 
of authority; it may be uſed to — and 


x. : to 
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will, not his own. And, 'whatſoever - be 
the plea for the whole of the authority of 
government, the ſame muſt be the plea of 
a part. The privilege of the whole, or, of 


Þ S 
% 


7 76 


to Aries. Abende is to be Ange the 


ſtate s force alone, none of the as” 


_ . Theſe; are, the muſcle and the nerve. 
They com- 


Theſe moye to another's will. 
poſe, what we may call, the animal or bru- 


tal force of human government. Their 
authority, is, the bayonet and the cannon bye 
the cell, the bolt, and the chain. 


In this partition of the authority of 8. 


0 vernment, we are now at no loſs to diſcern 
the claſs, to which the ſoldier belongs. | | 
Raiſed to a ſubordinate magiſtracy, he is 


the ſtate's. force only; ſubject to the ſtate's 


any part, muſt. be the privilege of each. 


If there be any magiſtrate in a ſtate God's 
| miniſter, a title once given from God & to 


the bloody, uſurping, patroling faſces - of. 


the Roman republic; to governors, dividing 
and controuling, among themſelves and a 
_ mercileſs emperox, all the animal ſtrength of 
man, conſidered as a barbarian; to men, 
whoſe eye on the tribunal of juſtice was the 


eye of the tiger in ambuſh; if there be any 
magiſtrate 1 in a ſtate God's miniſter, ſo muſt 


* Rom, xiii. 


** 
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the 
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"ai foldiey bai If the jadge uſing the fiate's 
will and wiſdom in his decifions, bear from 


| Gal his licence to condemn, ſo tho licence 

to kill in battle is from God. If the ſoldier 

point the cannon at a ſeditious multitude; | 
ox. at the ranks. of 2 foreign tor, he an b 
it in the name of Gad. # 


Hence it appears, that the Gldier; hap 


himſelf, a man of mercy, He may be a 
generous ſoldier; he may weep over the city 


_ ſacked; he may conſole the wounded priſoner, 


and dry up the tears of his comrade's widew 
and children. But, as the goaler can pity 


and conſole only, cannot liberate, ſo the 


ſoldier, if ordered to deſtroy, can pity only, 


cannot ſpare, : As to ſhut up 1n reſerve, . 


even a martyr of Chriſt's, is no blame to 
the keeper of the dungeon, ſo there is no 
ſtain on the ſoldier in ſpilling the blood of 
the innocent. The fault, if any, lies elſe- 
where, on that part of the ee che 
which is the will and intention. 

In 2 the . of govern- 


ment, 


nothing to do with the rapacity, injuſtice; 
or ambition, Which prompt the will of the 
ſtate. He is excluded! from that counſel 
and will ; he has no ſuch intent. The ſtate 
is the mover, he the engine. He may be, in 


„ mw 
ment, we adibit"the keslöne write u and th 
conditions, on which it's authority is aſſumed-· 
If one of it's main reaſons be the oppoſing N 
| of ſtrength; in it's appointment and contri- 
vance made lawful, to other ſtrength, whieli 
* diſregarding the arm of the invi- 
ſible governor, bring into action, he, that 
puts on the robe of rule, is expoſed to riſk 
and danger. His robe is liable to be torfi 
and rent, or, to be thruſt through witli the 
der To hear loud clamour, to ſhri 1 
at the ſecret threat, to ſuſtain aſſault, or, 
to die in the ſeat of power, are the bett: | 
tions of authority. The very painter has 
told us this by his emblems, by the growl- 
ing monſters chained beneath the throne, 
- bp! the ſnakes hiſſing from under the foot- 
ſtool. Theſe are conditions annexed 'to 
TOY by the ſame appointment, which 
it. "Himſelf, in the place of God, 
Gods aſſiſting partner in the eontroul of 
forbidden ſtrength, the magiſtrate puts his 
Fa between God and the people. If 
there be a frenzy werben tUwough; 5 _ 


in lieu of God. 


When the King waves his keptre t to ot 
in motion all the ſtrength and wiſdom of 
dhe e it is s che — alſo, for folly and 

0 5 ; diſcord 
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1 : Aer to 1 for Es ny to et it's 
arrow, for ſeditiom to lay hold of. the hilt 


of it's dagger. Nor always can the fair 


beauty of juſtice; or her frown, awe down 
the noiſe and the ſtrife. The madneſs of 
the people has often done them wrong. 
The white wand, which cannot hurt, has 

been broken. If we go to the keeper of 
the priſon, we find his hours, hours „ 
| anxiety and watchfulneſs. He ſtands be- 


tween his neighbour, and the plunderer, 


between the judge and the man of violence. 
And the den and the chain are not n 
ſufficient. 

The ſoldier 3 1s ne to Rill 8 ride. 
The violence, of which he is the check, is 
more menacing and more formidable. He 
ſtands between the King, and his enemies. 
But his greater riſk, like the leſſer. riſk of 
the others, 1s the riſk of duty. As it is the 
main article and condition of the authority, 
with which he is inveſted, that he carry 
his life in his hand, and depoſit it in the field 
at the will of the ſtate, ſo his open, dauntleſs 
breaſt, ſo his boldneſs in marching up to 
the cannon's mouth, are, a courage and 
magnanimity, which God approves, ſo his 


ſcars are honoured of God as well as of man. 
b | 1 
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17 meer fall in actonipliſhing abi 
Boi” s vow, or in promoting the triumphs of 
apine, ſo far as he is concerned, he is 48 
| the engine periſhing in the uſe, he is as 

| the lance ſnapping. in the hemds ef the 
thrower.” The fault of his death is not his 
on; it is not the fault of ſuicide: "That 
fault, the waſte of his blobd, the waſte of 
the ſtate's ſtreng h, is the fault of the wad 
| of the Nate. 

The caſe of f har defence Which is the 
fourth exception to the commandment, we 
define to be, where the intention of the 
aſſailant to kill is clear and evident, and 

where the attack is ſuch, as to leave no 

means of preſervation, but in” his death, 

75 Now, if the Nate has, in theſe circumfſtan- | 
ces, granted the power to kill, the ſlayer is 
| armed with God's and the ſtate's vengeafice, 
and is guiltleſs, Vet, if the legiſlatare has 
omitted this proviſion, he is ſtill armed with 
| God's. The right to life is forfeited. The 

Naughter is judicial, Whoſe ſheddeth man's 

Blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſbed s. 

I however, it ſhould be doubted, as it 

has been, whether it were not better, in 

theſe circumſtances, to loſe than to take 


life, there is fill a law of compaſſion, which 
may 


N Gen, ax. ©, 


0 „ OE. 


4 may fave "RIP condemndtions/s It is a law 
provided for thoſe extremities; where” the 
pique of the feelings is unable'to brook the 
. reſtraint of duty. Even oppreſſion is fald 
to madden the wiſe®, and it is the only 
extenuation of any loud menacing cry for 
privileges, or liberty. But the | pinching 
riſk of life may ſhew the acquittal, once 
granted to the tranſgreſſion of mage call: 
I vill have mercy and not ſacrificet, W 
vet here let there be no mifapprehenſion. 
The duelliſt is a murderer. He is more. 
His offence againſt the commandment is it's 
double breach. His guilt is the ue of 
murder and faicide, | 
The avenger, neither of the ſtate Ss, nor 
God's wrong, he takes up the weapon of 
death, a weapon, formed for no other than 
the purpoſes of death; after many a wiſh, 
perhaps, that there had been no quarrel, no 


affront, or law of honour; after many a 


pang, perhaps, at leaving the connexions, 


and objects, dear to him; perhaps too, 


after many a heaving of his breaſt at the 
proſpect of a future retribution. Under 
theſe circumſtances, he turns away from 
the weapon in his hand; and would lay it 
aſide, were it not for a counter inclination, 
- weighing 

a Eccleſiaſtes oh. "vs t Matt, xii. 7. 
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4 " 


ern 1 LP 8 hich contains 


his: wiſhes, pangs, and fears. The prepon 
derance is in favour of the demands 4 
faſhion, and of the ſcorns and frowns of 
men. Under theſe circumſtances, he makes 
1 another choice; it becomes his final deter- 
mination to hold the ven falt. and: brave 
the iſſue. 2. wogl 
211. is:fenrce neceſſary to 5 that; 3 in wits: 
2 determination, the crime is clear. It is the 
will prompting the deed it is the purpoſe 
of the double crime. 5 
The caſe of capital 3 which 5 
is. the. laſt exception to the commandment, 
will perhaps, be thought, not ſo much to 
want a plea for it's toleration, as a plea, 
which ſhall juſtify. It will be allowed, that 
there are aggreſſion and enormity, -by which ; 
the perpetrator becomes ſo unſightly, as 
that his name ought no more to. be heard 
amongſt the living; that there are inſtances 
of a propenſity to evil in the human mind, 
as ferocious, and as ungovernable, as the _ 
hunger of the beaſt of prey, or, the ſpite of 
the trodden viper; and that the deſtruction 
of the man, is, as that of the animal, un- 
worthy of pity. Whilſt at the ſame time, 
If; theſe inſtances be not crimes. of blood, 
the 


3 


1 [ vengeance for murder. 


bt 230 


the TO will be thought, a niatthr to be 

| connived at, rather than vindicated: Re- | 

ferring to the divine inſtitute at the deluge, 
it will ſem; that death is the laſt, and only 


; {4 TW OU 


The advocate for ths introdation "eg 
capital -puniſhments'in other offences, be- 
ſides murder, will not give much weight to 
the example of the Jewiſh commonwealth. 
It may be ſaid, that example is no rule, and 
| that; as the ſtatutes and ſanctions of that 
government were dictated by God himſelf, 
it will be neceſſary for other ſtates to ſhew 
aà like interpoſition for like regulations: 
And the force of theſe obſervations muſt be 
allowed, excepting, in the latter, ſo much 
of it, as intends a denial of the divine 
interference, altogether, to juſtify the prac- 
tice of other nations. Their plea is the 
divine interference, though not Aires and 
| immediate, . i 

Government i is power. Being an ordi- 
nance of God, it is a moral power. It is 
moral, in itſelf, as ſtanding on the ſame 
authority. with every other commandment. 
It is alſo a power for moral purpoſes. It 
is to aſſiſt and enforce all other ordinances, 
both it's own, and thoſe, which are pecu- 
. larly, 
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, Ga 15. 16 is om wn over · 
ing ordinance of all theſe, other ordi- 
$, It is like the overfhadowing canopy 
of: the. heavens, It is . a power, like the 

| power of God, decked and ornamented with 

_ rewards, fenced and aggrandized with terror 
and inert. It is a part of the power 
—— If ever there ſhould appear on 
| earth a power, taking any other baſis, than 
Gods commandment, and profeſſing to recede 
| from: this union and partnerſhip with his 
peer, in proportion as it does this, it knits 
itſelt to the powers of Hell. If ever there 
N pear on earth a power, entirely 
ing this union, it becomes entirelx 
ſatanic. The abettor of this power is in the 
croud, we comes with Chriſt's adverſary.., 
But not to break our argument from it's 
concluſions, by an intruding, painful re- 
flexion on the uſe, to which the ſword, 
the ſtave, and the ſpear, may again be put, 
we ſee hence, that there may be in a ſtate, 
offences of a deeper die, than murder. itſelf. 
There may be offences, the blackneſs of 
which chiefly conſiſts in being offences 
1 againſt this ee awful ordinance, 
a running an tlie thick boſſes of God's nehler *. 
And this 1 18 ae than nander, = 0 
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| of the command-to Noah, murder is capital. 
The power of every . lies ln! in this | 
| 155 of the ſubject. z | 
Neither let it be veaſ acide: to ard 
m hence a plea for the capital puniſh» | 
ments, even of theocracy itſelf, In the 
theocracy the ruler was himſelf in ſome 
ſort, preſent; his benedictions were audible; 
his curſes viſible; his wonders, the wonders 
of the Almighty, were | ſeen, known, and 
felt. But ſorcery was a direct uſurpation 
of theſe, his preſence, prerogatives, and 
power. And, as the Jewiſh government, 
conſidered. apart from the awe, which the 


cloud on the tabernacle inſpired, and the 


mandates, which iſſued from it, was weak 


and feeble, the authority of a governor was : 


_ delegated to the parents of every tent 
throughout the camp. To curſe a parent 
was revolt. Nor 1s the reaſon obſcure, why 
_ adultery was death. A mother in Iſraehy 
Vas not only a nurſe, but a roma to 
the ſtate. The offence was mutiny. 
Neither let it be obtruſion to call into 
notice, how the penalty of death drops off 
from ſome crimes, when under different 
circumſtances, how others riſe to a malig- 
D nity 
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9 PAR de vin in bnd: Po nes A Seek X 
of erimes are born bringing it along with 
them. In all' ſtates indeed, rebellion is, as 


was ſorcery in Iſrael, and the inſurgent's | 


even here, there is a difference. In thoſe 
ſtates, which are free, or, where the power 
is much divided, the crime is leſs eaſy to be 29, 
proved, or leſs capable of taking a terrific 
hape, than in thoſe; which are -deſpotic!. 
And conſequently i in the former, the rebels 
ment is leſs frequent, than in the 
: latter. Whilſt on the other hand, there is 
with us, a crime followed by death, which 
a deſpot ſhall not know, or ſhall deſpiſe. 
The Turk, if he knows of forgery, - muſt 
deſpiſe it. Vet rebellion in his domains 
has not cut the ſinews of his power more, 
than forgery cuts England's: Murder itſelf 
is ſcarce more heinous. And even on the 
malignancy of that death-ſtricken crime 
Mall the population of a country have an 
influence. With the population ſhall fluc- 
tuate the value of the life of a ſubject. We 
might ſuppoſe examples, where the climate 
or the ſoil gives occaſion to a law of death. 
The monopoliſt uſurper of a well of water, 
77 would, in Arabia, be her worſt robber. 
1 „ The. 


doom the ſame, and equally! juſt. Let 


nt . 


combine to redeem it 
divine gorernment. at this period, honbur 
to parents, adultery, and witchcraft are 
Pak into the claſs of thoſe crimes, which 
| provoke the indignation, not the jealoufy, 
of the Omnipotent. The pretender to 
dreams, and the. falſe prophet have now; 
little more than the ſhame and the portion 
of liars. There is now, in God's kingdom, 
only one unpardonable death ſin. And 
even the death of that ſin is not viſibly 1 in- 
flicted on the offender, though it does, what 
no other does. It ſhiakes the kingdom in 
the very foundations of it's n Tt” 
allows it no ſubjects. it's 
Upon theſe conſiderations it is now not 
difficult to aſcertain the limit to capital 


The: odbderings tribes would for one, well / | 5 


puniſhments. Whatſoever force or contri- 


vance, adapting itſelf to the circumſtances 
of a ſtate, either rovertly undermines, or 
openly outrages that, in which it's ſtrength 
and power mainly conſiſt, of this ſufficiently 
proved, the proper doom is death. In all 
inſtances, to which this deſcription applies, 
the commandment, Thou ſhalt not kill, is 
ſuſpended; the offender dies by an ordinance 
boy. it. 5 
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; paſs; by tranſgreſſion. 


hoſe on their power. They 
hall; neither of them,. hear the murmur at 


. the award of juſtice, nor the blaſphemy on 
their mercy. They ſhall, each of them. 
even, forgive every inſult on his Son and 

Heir. It is ſeemly for juſtice to bear, with 


unruffled tranquillity, the ſound of the 


| teeth gnaſhed. It is ſeemly for mercy to | 
offer her embrace, even When unſolicited, 


or deſp iſed. But it is not ſeemly for power 


to do bo. Indeed, ſtrength cannot forgive 
oppoſing and confronting; ſtrength. If it 
could have ſuch a feeling, to forgive, is, to 
| yield: it is the aſſailant's victory. The 
lion never ceaſes from the conflict, till his 
adverſary lie for dad. No more will the 
lion of the tribe of Judah, the bruiſer of 
tue ſerpent, Jeſus Chriſt. | Satan has ftrug- 


gled; has carried off a ſ poil; has left a ſcar 


on the beauty and — ength of heaven's 
5 monarchy. And he ſhall never be redeemed 
to God. The © Thrones and Dominations” 


of light ſhall never come to a compromiſe 
_— the Powers of darkneſs. So the King 
| ſhall 


lt ET" 5 
of, the King, to 
But then the 3 —ů— by., 
are tranſgreſſions on their juſtice or on their 


{14 mercy, not 


| halt never forgive a rival aggreſſion on the 
ſtate's ſtrength, in whatever ſhape it may 
| appear, whether in open array or in ambu- 
i cade, whether in Organ: or treaſon, in _ 
= | rebellion. r. e 
1 5 N . - 4 
Rt] ; 


In the former Sermon, p. 10. line 24. dele only? 8 
and after © it line 2 5. read, though x not for that tranſ- 1 
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